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India’s General Elections 


The methods and machinery of democracy are on trial in Asia as India faces 
the problems and challenges of the largest election ever held. 


BY RICHARD LEONARD PARK 


re FIRST GENERAL ELECTION to be held in India 
under the constitution of the Republic is now in 
progress.' It has been called by Sukumar Sen, the 
Election Commissioner in charge, “the biggest experi- 
ment in democracy in human history.” Certainly it is 
the largest election ever held. As a result of India’s 
daring decision to introduce universal suffrage, in a 
country where 85 percent of the adult population is 
illiterate, no less than 176 million persons are eligible 
to vote, and it is expected that a large majority of 
them will go to the polls. Most of them have never 
voted before? The government of India, working 
under unprecedented difficulties, is making every ef- 
fort to ensure that the voting is freely and fairly con- 
ducted. Much depends on the success of this experi- 
ment, for democratic institutions are on trial in Asia 
today. 

The mere mechanics of the election present a prob- 
lem of colossal proportions. Never before has so large 
a nation gone to the polls. At stake are about 4,500 
seats in the national House of the People and the state 
Legislative Assemblies—the lower houses of the central 
and state Parliaments.’ Seven hundred million ballot 
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1 The balloting is spread over several months. Voting in 
some districts took place in the fall of 1951, and the last dis- 
tricts will cast their votes in February 1952. 

2 In British India, under the Act of 1935, about 11 percent 
of the population were eligible to vote in provincial elections. 

3 See Table I, page 3. All statistical data used in this 
article have been taken from official sources. Opinions ex- 
pressed are those of the author. The author wishes to express 


papers have been printed. Approximately 224,000 poll- 
ing booths have been constructed, and equipped with 
over two million steel ballot boxes. Some 56,000 Pre- 
siding Officers for polling booths will be required; they 
will be assisted by 280,000 clerks and 224,000 police- 
men. Several candidates will stand for every seat to be 
filled, and each candidate will be aided in electioneer- 
ing by lieutenants, admirers, and party workers. At 
least two million persons will take a direct part in the 
conduct of the electians, either as officials or as po- 
litical workers. The costs of conducting the elections 
for the central and state governments alone have been 
estimated at more than $20 million;* the costs to the 
parties and candidates combined will be even greater. 


1, Election Machinery 

The constitution establishes the principle of universal 
adult suffrage for elections to the lower houses of the 
central and state Parliaments. Members of the upper 
houses (the national Council of States, and Legislative 
Councils in the state Parliaments) are to be chosen by 


his appreciation to Sri Gopal Krishna for his assistance in 
compiling information used in this article. 

4 Broadcast speech of Prime Minister Nehru, November 
22, 1951. 
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some members nominated by 
Fable 1.) According to Article 
5 of the constitution no person shall be deemed in- 


indirect election, with 


the chief executive Ser 


eligible to vote “on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, sex or any of them.” 

The Indian constitution (Articles 324 to 329) out- 
lines the legal basis for the machinery of elections to 


the central Parliament and the state legislative bodies. 
Authority for the conduct of elections is vested in an 
Election Commission, headed by a Chief 
Chief Commissioner and 


riche pendent 
Election Commissioner, The 
his associates are appointed by the President, and are 

insted by as many workers as the Commussicn con- 
By reason of its constitutional author- 


from control by the Govern- 


iders necessary 
ity and ats independence 
ment of the day, it is felt that the Election Commis- 
sion can prevent unwarranted political advantage from 
being exercised by the party in power and can inspire 
the confidence of all parties in the impartiality of the 
election machinery, Despite numerous administrative 
difticulties, many of which arise from inexperience, the 
Election Commission has performed its functions ad- 
muirably to date 

To further 
tions, detailed and precise regulations, have been pro- 


guarantee fairness in administering elec- 


vided in the Representation of the People Acts of 1950 


and 1951 These Acts set out l the spec ite manner 
in which seats are to be allocated, the qualifications of 
voters, and the preparation of electoral rolls;* (2) 


qualifications and disqualifications for membership in 
the legislative bodies, definition of corrupt and illegal 
practices, and the means for dealing with such prac- 
“the rules to be used by all persons con- 


and (3 


cerned with the conduct of the elections.’ In addition, 
certain other rules and orders have been published in 
order to apply the general procedures to specific local 


situations.” 


2. The Election Process 
The Indian electoral process differs in certain re- 
spects from those of other democratic countries. The 


general pattern, however, will be familiar. The major 


stages are as follows: (1) preparation of the electoral 
rolls; (2) delimitation of constituencies; (3) processing 
of nominations 1) polling for direct elections; (5) 


polling in newly elected legislative assemblies for in- 


direct elections to the upper houses; (6) conduct of 


5 The Representation of the People Act, 1950 (No. XLIII 


of 1950), as amended 


XLIII 


6 The Representation of the People Act, 1951 (No 
of 1951 as amended 

7 The Representation of the People (Conduct of Elections 
and Election Petitions) Rules, 1951 

8 Ev. The Representation of the Pe ople Applic ation to 


Class C States) Order, 1951 
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hearings on election disputes; (7) by-elections in con- 
stituencies where decisions on election disputes have 
favored the objecting party. A few words may be said 
about each. 


Registration Procedure 

Preparation of electoral rolls. This task, normally a 
tedious and exacting one in any country, was partic- 
ularly difficult in India because of the illiteracy of 
many citizens and thus the great difficulty of getting 
names recorded properly. In addition, the large num- 
ber of refugees in the country made necessary the 
special rule* that only persons 21 years of age or older 
on March 1, 1950 who have lived for at least 180 days 
in a constituency between April 1, 1947 and December 
31, 1949 would have a right to vote in that consti- 
tuency. The effect of this rule was to climinate a mod- 
erate number of persons from the electoral rolls. How- 
ever, without such a rule, those compiling the official 
lists would have been faced with the impossible job 
of deciding the formal residence of a shifting popula- 
tion. 

Roughly half of the potential voters are women. 
When the electoral rolls were being prepared; it was 
discovered that a large number of women, almost three 
million, had refused to give their own names to the 
registration officers. They chose to be enrolled simply 
as wives or daughters, using the name of a male rela- 
tive for the purpose of registration. The Election Com- 
mission ruled these registrations off the records. The 
Chief Election Commissioner, commenting on this in- 
cident, stated that he had to insist on all persons 
following the election rules despite the predilection of 
some Indian women to accept a formal status subordi- 
nate to their husbands or fathers. He stated that he 
hoped that when the electoral rolls were revised in 
1952 these women would understand the necessity for 
all citizens, regardless of sex, to take an individual part 
in the process of elections.'® 

Delimitation of constituencies. The constituencies for 
the House of the People have been demarcated on a 
contiguous-area basis, bearing in mind the constitution- 
al provision'’ that the population in each constituency 
shall range between 500,000 and 750,000. For this 
election, the number of persons per constituency will be 
about 720,000. Thus in single-member constituencies 
(the vast majority are of this type) each member of 
the House of the People will represent over 700,000 
persons. 


(The qualifying periods were added to the statutory provision 
by Order. ) 

10 Broadcast speech by Sukumar Sen, Chief Election Com- 
missioner, August 2, 1951. 

11 Article 81 (1) (b). 
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TABLE I. COMPOSITION OF INDIAN LEGISLATIVE BODIES 


HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 
Elected on the basis of adult franchise : 
To be nominated by the President: 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
Part “B” Tribal Arcas 


2 
3 


Total Seats 
108 
330 
315 
232 
375 
140 
126 
430 
238 


Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 


Total Seats 
175 
99 
9 


Hyderabad 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Madhya Bharat 

Mysore 

Patiala & East Punjab 
States’ Union (PEPSU) 

Rajasthan 

Saurashtra 

Travancore & Cochin 


60 
160 
60 
108 


Reserved for 
Total Seats Scheduled Castes Scheduled 


Ajmer 30 
Bhopal 

Bilaspur 

Coorg 

Dethi 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


NATIONAL PARLIAMENT 
COUNCIL OF STATES 

Elected by elected members of Legislative 
Assemblies of States: * 
To be nominated by the President 

1. Jammu & Kashmir 

2. From the fields of art, literature, 

science anc social work 


489 


6 


CLASS “A” STATES’ 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL* 


Members Nominated 
by Governor 


Reserved for 
Scheduled Tribes 

4 
35 
29 
23 

4 
28 


Reserved 

Scheduled 
5 

44 

27 

32 

62 

21 

21 

83 

40 


CLASS “B” STATES’ 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Reserved for 
Scheduled Castes 
31 


Total Seats 
72 
72 


12 


12 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL* 


Members Nominated 


Reserved for 
by Rajpramukh 


Scheduled Tribes Total Seats 


17 
19 


10 
16 

4 
il 


CLASS “C” 
LEGISLATIVE 


Reserved for 
ribes 


STATES’ 


ASSEMBLY 


Reserved for Reserved for 
Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 


Total Seats 
Himachal Pradesh 36 
Kutch 
Manipur 
Tripura 


Vindhya Pradesh 60 


1. Reserved seats for Scheduled Castes, 
72. Reserved seats for Scheduled 
Tribes, 23. 

. Members to represent the states of 
Kutch, Manipur, and Tripura will 
be elected by an electoral college 
of 30 members, The electoral ‘col- 
lege will be chosen on the basis of 
adult franchise. 

“B” states 


are those which were known re- 
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Legislative Council members other 
than those nominated by the ecxecu- 
tive (Governor in Class “A” 

and Rajpramukh in Class 
states) will be elected as follows: 
a. 1/3 by elected members of the 


ve Assembiy. 
b. 1/3 by members of local authori- 
tues. 


spectively 4. 
ly States during the period of Brit- 

ish rule. Class “CC” states include 

some small states previously ruled 

by princes (Bhopal, Bilaspur, Hima- 

chal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, 

and Vindhya Pradesh), and areas 


c. 1/12 by graduates. 
d. 1/12 by teachers. 


200 
4 
12 
Total’ 497 
Total 216 
| 
72 12 
40 | 
72 12 
‘ | 
| 
6 
5 2 
3 3 
6 6 6 
directly governed by the Centra! — 
Government during the period of 
: British rule (Ajmer, Coorg, Delhi, 
and Kutch). 
3 
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TABLE IL. MAJOR INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES, 1951-1952 


Indian National Congress (Congress Party) 


Moderate 

Founded 188 

and Party Preudent: Jawaharlal Nehru 
Srinivasa Mallayya and Lal Bahadur 


Party leader 
General Secretaries 
Sharstn 
Offiial publication Congress Sandesh weekly and 
monthly 


nant strength in all parts of India 


Congress Bulletin 
Party strengtl dor 


Socialist Party 


Moderate Radical-Socialss 
separate party, in 1948 
Indian National Congress 


Founded: as formerly the Congress 


Socialist Party within the 
Jayaprakash Narayan 
Acharya Narendra Deva 
Asoka Mehta 
Official publication: “Janata 
strongest in Bombay City, Travancore-Cochin, 


Party leader 
Party Chairman 
Creneral Secretary 
weekly) 
Party strength 
Bihar, Vindhya Pradesh, and Hyderabad 

Election alliances: with Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party at pro- 
vincial level and with Scheduled Castes Federation 


Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (Peasants, Workers, and Peo- 
ples Party) 


Moderate 

Founded il 1951, by 
Party 

Party leader and Party President 
Sadiq Ali 
none; sem: official 


dissident groups from Congress 


J. B. Kripalani 
Ceeneral Secretary 
publications Vigil” 
th strongest in West Bengal, Patiala and East 
Andhra, Kerala, and Assam 

st Party on previncial basis 


Official weekly 


Party strevig 
Punjab States’ Unior 


Election alhance: with Social 


Akhil Bharat Hindu Mahasabha (All-India Hindu “Greater 
Association” Party) 

Conservative-Hindu 

Founded: 1915 

Party lead rf 

Gener retar hanta Digvi 

official “Hindu Outlook” 


N K Khare 
iyvanath 
Officral publica n or 
weekly 

Party strength stroneest in East Punjab, West Bengal, Ma 
dhva Bharat, Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan 
Election nt with Ram 


Party, perhaps Jan Sangh Party will follow 


Akhil Bharatiya Ramrajya Parishad (All-India “Godly 
Rule” Party} 

Conservative-Hindu 

Founded. 1948 

Shri Karapatri 

Rajkuman Prabhavati Raje 


Rajya Parishad 


alliance irrangerme 


Party leader 
Party Prendent 
General Secretary 
Offwsal publication ‘Sanmara” (daily 
Party strength Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pra 
desh 

arrangement for elections with Hindu 


Flection alliance 


Mahasabha 
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Communist Party of India 


Communist 
Founded 

Party leaders 
Official publication: none; 


1943, but organized since 1924 

S.A. Dange and Ajoya K. Ghose 
semi-official, ““Cross-Roads” 
weekly 

Party strength: West Bengal, Hyderabad, parts of South 
India, and in scattered locations throughout India 

Ajoya K. Ghose 
with Revolutionary 


General Secretary 
Election alliance: 
shevik Party, ete 


Socialist Party, Bol- 


Bharatiya Jan Sangh (Indian Peoples Party) 


Conservative-Hindu 

Founded: 1951 

Party leader and Party President: Dr. S. P. Mookherjec 
M. C. Sharma 

none; semi-official “Organiser” 


General Secretary 
Official publication 
weekly 

Party strength: Delhi, East Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, and West Bengal 


Election alhance: none 


All-India Scheduled Castes’ Federation 


Socsal-reformist-Conservatiwe 

Founded: 1930 

Party leader: Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 

Party President: Shivraj. 

General Secretary: P. N. Rajbhoj. 

Party strength: Wherever Scheduled Caste reserved seats are 
being contested. Also, because of election alliance, wherever 
alliance allocated contests for the Scheduled Castes Federation 


Election alliance: Socialist Party 


Other Parties of Some Importance 


Att-Inpta Forwarp (Supnasist Brancn) 
Strength in West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh 


Socialist 


Att-Inpia Forwarp Broc (Marxist Brancn): Radical 
Socialist-neo-Communist. Strength in Bihar, East Punjab, 
and West Bengal 


Revorutionary Soctatist Party oF Inptia Radical 


Socialist. Some strength in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 


Revoturionary Communist Party oF Inma: Radical 


Socialist-Trotskyite) Some strength in West Bengal 
Keisuaxk Mazpoor Lox Parry (Prasants, Workers, 
Prorie’s Party) Farmer-laborer-reformist-Conservative 
Strength in Andhra. 

Suerxart (WorkKeERs AND PEASANTS 
Party): Radical Socialist—neo-Communist. Strength in 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, and Hyderabad. 


Sutmmomant Axatt Dat (Siku Ricuts). Strength in East 
Punjab and Patiala and East Punjab States’ Union. 
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In the states, constituencies for the legislative as- 
semblies contain as a rule about 75,000 citizens. Be- 
cause the states differ in area and population, the 
exact number will vary from state to state, but the 
rule has been to keep the size of all constituencies in a 
given state approximately equal 


Reservation of Seats 

In the House of the People and in most of the 
state Legislative Assemblies, some seats have been re- 
served for two under-developed communities, the 
Scheduled Tribes and the Scheduled Castes. In the 
case of the Tribes, most of these people are con- 
centrated in specific areas where they form a majority 
of the population. Here Scheduled Tribes’ consti- 
tuencies have been set up to operate much as the gen- 
eral constituencies. In the case of the Scheduled Castes, 
however, their distribution in the country does not 
conform to any territorial pattern. Thus certain double 
constituencies have been formed in parts of the country 
where Scheduled Castes are numerous. In these, one 
general member and one Scheduled Caste member will 
be elected. There are only two cases in this election in 
which one constituency will elect three candidates: one 
Scheduled Caste, and one Scheduled 


general, one 

Tribe. 
Reservation of seats, a much-debated and criticized 

practice in British India, has been accepted on a lim- 


ited basis under the constitution for a ten-year period 
only. After that time, all constituencies are expected to 
be of the single-member type. 

The rules for demarcation of constituencies are tech- 
nical, but apparently are simple to carry out. In fact, 
the actual demarcation procedure was more political 
than legal in nature. On the appointment of the 
Speaker, members of Parliament were selected as ad- 
visors to draft the lists for constituency demarcation. 
It was at this stage of discussion that a fascinating 
political operation came into play. Leading members of 
Parliament, advised by political leaders in the states, 
set about laying the ground plans for the electoral dis- 
tricts in which the various parties would struggle for 
office. Gerrymandering, as such, was not allowed. But 
politicians knew the importance of alloting a certain 
town or rural area to a particular constituency; they 
knew the significance of retaining a block of workers’ 
huts in one city district, and of shifting the boundary 
line of another to exclude apartment houses inhabited 
by more wealthy residents. If the demarcation rules 
were formal, the process of boundary setting was po- 
litical. In this instance, the decisive opinion of the 
Election Commission and consultation with the various 
political parties obviated—to a certain extent—the nat- 
ural political advantage in the demarcation of consti- 
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tuencies held by the majority party in control of Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, some criticism of the ruling Con- 
gress Party has been heard concerning this part of the 
election process. 

Nominations. When official notification’ has been is- 
sued to a given constituency that an election is to be 
held and that nominations are due on a specified date, 
nominees are proposed and seconded in a formal man- 
ner. The appointed Return Officer of a given con- 
stituency inspects or scrutinizes the nominations for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. In the case of rejection, appeal 
is to Election Tribunals which are constituted only 
after the election has been held. If the Tribunal de- 
termines that a candidate was improperly rejected, the 
election must be repeated immediately. This provision 
may lead to a large number of by-elections in the 
post-election period since there are expected to be a 
large number of appeals to the Election Tribunals. 

In practice, of course, nominations are made in most 
instances through the choice of nominees by political 
parties. The parties screen a large number of aspiring 
candidates, sift out those desired by the party leaders, 
and assist these selected nominees in making proper ap- 
plication for acceptance as candidates. One of the 
peculiarities of the 1951-52 Indian elections is the fact 
that a very large number of independent candidates 
have been placed on the election lists. Furthermore, 
there is every reason to believe that a good number of 
these will be elected. Such “independents” may be ex- 
pected to barter their votes and political support in 
exchange for party position and a share in whatever 
patronage is available. Thus the political consequences 
of the election may not be clear for several months 
after the final returns are in, as much will depend on 
how those independents who are elected line up in the 
legislatures. 


Casting of Ballots 

Polling for direct elections. On polling day, which is 
an official holiday with all electioneering barred, vot- 
ers will come to the polling booth assigned to them 
(there is one booth for each 1,000 voters or less). Here 
they will cast their ballots for their representative to 
the House of the People and for their representative to 
the state Legislative Assembly. The voter will walk to 
the polling booth or will travel in his own conveyance, 
since by law political parties and candidates are forbid- 
den to provide transport; elaborate rides to the polls 
formerly were a favorite means of luring votes. 

At the voting station, the voter will be given an 
identification slip which lists his serial number in the 
registration book, corresponding to the serial number 
of his ballot papers. Outside the polling booth the of- 
ficial symbols of the candidates in the constituency will 


be posted for the voter's inspection.'"? When his turn 
comes, the voter enters the polling both. Election of- 
ficials check and file his identity papers, mark the vot- 
er’s left forefinger with indelible ink, and give him the 
ballot paper for the state Legislative Assembly. The 
voter next enters a screened-off area and in com- 
plete secrecy drops his ballot (unmarked) into a box 
which bears the symbol of the candidate for whorn he 
wishes to vote. In a double-member constituency he 
would have two papers to drop; in a three-member 
constituency, three papers. 

After voting for the state Assembly, the voter leaves 
the Assembly voting area, receives his ballot papers for 
the House of the People election, and enters another 
screened-off booth, where he drops his ballot into the 
hox bearing the symbol of ‘the candidate of his choice 
for the House of the ‘People. His voting is now com- 


plete." 


Simplicity and Secrecy in Voting 

It will be seen that this process has been simplified 
to eliminate all necessity of writing. This was done to 
make possible voting by illiterate persons, Secrecy is 
assured in the booth; serial numbers on the ballot 
papers prevent “stuffing” the ballot boxes; and indel- 
ible ink on the left forefinger—an ink which will not 
wash off for several days—-should prevent most cases 
of double voting. No system of voting can be made 
simple enough or foolproof enough to avoid some 
difficulties. In India, there remains the question 
whether hardworking, isolated, politically inexperienced 
persons will understand, or be interested in, the signifi- 
cance of the party symbols, or, indeed, of the election 
itself. In Himachal Pradesh, the first state to complete 
its voting, it has been reported that in one isolated 
village the villagers decided to select a symbol, and 
thus choose their candidates, by the simple method of 


picking straws. It is too early to assess the workability 
of the symbol method. But to date this method seems 
more suited to India’s particular conditions than any 


other 
After the polling, the securely locked steel ballot 
boxes are transported to the counting station, where 


12 These symbols, «2, two yoked bulls for the Congress 
Party, repeesent political party candidates; other symbols are 
provided for candidates with no party affiliation. While elec 
tionecring, candidates advertise themselves as representing one 
or the other of these official svmbols Thus | the Congress 
Party candidate becomes known as the “two yoked bulls 
candidate,” the Socialist as the “tree candidate,” ete 

13 Separate polling booths will be provided for women 
voters who are in purdah, ie, women (usually Moslem) who 
do not show their faces in public and who wear veils 

14 The method is not new to India Cf. Fo O. Bell, “Par 
liamentary Elections in Indian Provinces,” Parliamentary Af- 
fairs, Spring 1948 
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responsible election officials make the authorized count. 
The election, at that stage, is near completion. 

Indirect elections (and nominations) to the upper 
houses. The national Council of States, and the state 
Legislative Council, will be elected partly by the 
elected members of the lower houses in the states and 

in the case of the Legislative Councils—partly by 
local representative bodies. The Fourth Schedule of 
the Constitution sets out the number of members of 
the Council of States to be elected by each state as- 
sembly. For purposes of these indirect elections, the 
state Assemblies will sit as electoral colleges. 

The President will appoint four members to the 
Council of States for the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
and will appoint an additional twelve members from 
the fields of art, literature, science, and social work on 
the advice of professional persons in these special cate- 
gories, In the states, the Governors (or Rajpramukhs 
in states headed by Princes) will appoint a few mem- 
bers to the Legislative Councils also.'* 

Conduct of disputes by Election Tribunals. When 
the election is completed, Election Tribunals will be 
appointed by the Election Commission from among 
judges and advocates of the High Courts. These tri- 
bunals will consider petitions from candidates or elec- 
tors complaining of specific illegal actions alleged to 
have taken place during the election. Where an Elec- 
tion Tribunal finds that illegal actions have in fact 
occurred, the election in that constituency will be de- 
clared void and a by-election will be ordered. 

By-elections. Such elections will take place when 
ordered by an Election Tribunal, or when an elected 
member dics or is unable to perform his duties. In 
that case the government will issue formal notification 
for a by-election. 

The above brief survey gives a general picture of 
the process by which the people of India will select 
their representatives. Detailed discussion of technical 
provisions of the election laws and regulations has 
been omitted. 


3. Parties, Politicians, and Issues 

The Government of India has provided the laws 
and machinery for the general election. Parties and 
politicians have the important function of bringing 
election issues to the voters in such terms that they 
can make meaningful choices among the candidates. 
The leading Indian parties and party workers are sur- 
passed by those of no other country in electioneering 
skill, dramatic presentation of issues, political oratory, 
or mastery of political psychology. India today is in- 
volved in the stimulating, if sometimes irrational, dis- 
ease of election fever. Whether or not the vitality of the 


See Table I, p. 3. 
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election campaign will result in a judicious choice of 
legislators is another question. 

It is not possible in this article to give more than 
a brief sketch of the complex political picture in 
India.** Hundreds of political parties, small and large, 
are competing for votes in the states. Each state, in 
fact, has its own political configurations which only 
the specialist can decipher. For example, mest of the 
“independent candidates” are dissident members of 
the Congress Party; any attempt to determine their 
probable future alignment would require careful analy- 
sis of the nuances of each individual case. However, 
the general lines of party strength can be indicated 
with comparative ease. 


Strength of the Congress 

The Congress Party, headed by Prime Minister 
Nehru, clearly is destined to retain power in the 
central government and in most, possibly all, of the 
states. Few competent observers disagree with this con- 
clusion. The Congress Party is well organized in every 
part of India. It intends to contest almost every seat, 
and is expected to win 60 to 70 percent of all the 
seats. In addition, many of the independent candidates 
will probably line up with the Congress ‘Party once its 
victory is assured. The tremendous personal influence 
of Prime Minister Nehru, which crosses party lines 
and geographical boundaries, will be sufficient to elect 
many Congress candidates who, without Nehru’s as- 
sistance, might well have been rejected by the elector- 
ate. 

In addition to the Congress Party, severai other all- 
India parties will play a part in the outcome of the 
elections. Of these the most important are: the Social- 
ist Party, with strength in Bombay, Bihar, and parts of 
south India; the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (Peasants 
and Workers Peoples Party), headed by the Congress 
dissident, J. B. Kripalani, with strength in Uttar 
Pradesh, Andhra, and scattered localities throughout 
India; several conservative Hindu parties, e.g., Hindu 
Mahasabha, Ramrajya Parishad, and Jan Sangh, with 


some strength in all parts of India; the Scheduled , 


Castes Federation, headed by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
which, in alliance with the Socialist Party, can be ex- 
pected to take a number of the seats reserved for the 
- Scheduled Castes; the Akali Dal, a Sikh party headed 
by Master Tara Singh, which will be influential in 
East Punjab and the Patiala and East Punjab States’ 
Union; and the Communist Party, aided by several 
minor cooperating parties, which will probably take a 

16 See Werner Levi, “India’s Political Parties,” Far Eastern 


Survey, October 10, 1951. 
17 See Table II, p. 4, for summary data on each of the 


major contending parties. 
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few seats in scattered parts of India, particularly in 
West Bengal. 

As for clection issues, the Congress Party sets the 
pace and all others challenge the powerful party in 
power. The Congress Party stands on its record. It 
claims to be the party which brought independence 
to India and which has created a constitutional gov- 
ernment where economic, social, and political advance- 
ment may be realized with due regard to the wishes 
of the people. The Congress Government has presented 
a five-year, evolutionary economic program, a social 
formula which insists upon maintaining the secular 
state, and a political structure in which the competi- 
tion between opposing opinions can be expressed 
through formal, institutional channels. The Congress 
Party platform is middle-of-the-road in practice, moder- 
ately socialist in aspiration, and is led by politicians 
well known for their work in the independence move- 
ment. Most important of all, the Congress is capable 
of carrying on the work of a government, a condition 
not met by any of the other Indian political parties at 
present, 

All other parties oppose the Congress, some on the 
ground that they can do better what the Congress 
claims to be doing, e.g. the Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party. Others advocate more socialism in industry and 
more rapid reform of land tenure without compensa- 
tion to landlords, e.g. the Socialist Party. Others, such 
as the Hindu Mahasabha, Ramrajya Parishad, and 
Jan Sangh, emphasize conservative economics and 
Hindu social institutions. The Communist Party aspires 
to change the country’s economy and social structure 
completely. 


Handicaps of Opposition 

However, because of the wide range of opinions 
held by various Congressmen, and because of the so- 
cialist ideals and conservative practice so neatly com- 
bined in the Congress organization, the other parties 
have been unable to press any opposition program ef- 
fectively. Thus the issues most discussed by the opposi- 
tion parties center upon alleged corruption and inef- 
ficiency in the Congress Government. The Congress 
itself stresses such emotional issues as the importance 
of maintaining the secular, moderate, and orderly state 
in the face of external threats to Indian independence. 
Personalities, party organizations, and the common 
man’s general notion of the kind of government that 
is best for India today will play a far greater role in 
deciding the election than any specific political issues. 
The Congress Party, under these conditions, stands 
out as the party of greatest strength. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that 
the election results are a foregone conclusion. If the 
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Congress may be expected to take power once more, it 
is undoubtedly true that it will have a difficult ume 
in some of the states, particularly in Madhya Pradesh, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, East Punjab, West 
Bengal, Andhra, and Travancore-Cochin, where oppos- 
ing parties have considerable follo. ing 

West Bengal, a state with 12.5 million voters, may 
be cited to illustrate the local variations in_ political 
strength; in other states the pattern would be differ- 
ent. The United Progressive Group, a coalition of 
parties largely controlled by. the Communist Party, 
will probably take a number of seats in the West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly and may elect several 
members to the House of the People. The West Bengal 
election, more than any other in India, will indicate 
the political strength of the Communists and their 
“colleagues.” Thus, even if the Congress wins a major- 
ity in West Bengal, political observers will watch care- 
fully the percentage of the Congress Party majority 
and the urban-rural ratio of the United Progressive 
Group’s vote. 

Two major opposition blocs, both of the left, have 
been formed to defeat the Congress in West Bengal. 
Besides the United Progressive Group, centering around 
the Communist Party, there is a United Socialist Bloc, 
centering around the Socialist Party. Had the two 
blocs joined forces, the Congress Party might well have 
been defeated. Instead, they have engaged in a bitter 
Communist-Socialist battle. The chances are that the 
Congress will benefit from this conflict, squeezing out 
an election majority with the help of a hopelessly con- 
fused multiplicity of minor parties at swords’ points 
among themselves. 

In the same West Bengal election, observers will 
watch the success of the new right-wing Hindu party, 
the Jan Sangh, headed by a dynamic and influential 
Bengali, Dr. Shyarna Prasad Mookherjec, formerly a 
Cabinet Minister with the Congress Party. In the elec- 
tion Dr. Mookherjee and the Jan Sangh have stressed 
the difficulties experienced by the Hindu refugees 
from East Bengal (Pakistan). The Jan Sangh may be 
expected to pick up a number of votes in urban areas, 
beth from the refugees themselves and from others 
who have seen their sorry plight. 

Despite all the efforts of the other contending parties 
in West Bengal, the Congress Party should gain a 
majority: (1) because of its superior ability to service 
the rural areas with party workers; (2) because of the 
ability and power, if not popularity, of the West Bengal 
Premier, Dr. B. C. Roy; (3) because of West Bengal’s 
Moslem vote (25 percent of the total), which will 
probably go to the Congress: and (4) because of the 
residue of esteem for the Congress which still prevails 
in the state. A Congress majority in West Bengal for 


1952 will not settle the political problems of that area, 
however. Discontent and disorder will remain to plague 
the new legislature of the state, whatever party may 


control it. 


4. Conclusions 

There is every reason to believe that the Congress 
Party, headed by Prime Minister Nehru, will continue 
in office for the five years following the general elec- 
tion. Despite considerable organized and highly vocal 
criticism of the Congress Government, no other party 
or group of parties has arisen to challenge its political 
supremacy. However, the election campaign has al- 
ready given strong impetus to the development of 
political parties which, in the future, may seek seriously 
to replace the Congress Party Government. Other 
parties of the left and right, along with scores of local 
parties and dissenting groups within each major party, 
are still jockeying for position and building their organi- 
zations. Following the elections, after political leaders 
have had a chance to assess the successes and failures 
of their election strategy, it will be possible to organize 
parties of a more stable and unified character in pre- 
paration for the by-elections and for the crucial second 
general election of 1956 or 1957. 

The 1951-52 general election is experimental in 
nature; anyone offering election predictions must hedge 
his suggestions with “ifs” and “maybes.” The electorate 
is enormous and politically inexperienced, and there 
are few precedents to guide observers. One must con- 
clude, nevertheless, that the Government of India, the 
Election Commission, and —for the most part — the 
organized political parties of India are earnestly at- 
tempting to make their first general election a fair 
and fruitful experiment in the development of a demo- 
cratic India. 
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